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only brother of two rns sisters. He said 
| of the suffering woman whom He healed, 
that Satan had bound ker, lo! these eight- 
een years. Allthe pain and bitterness of 
that long period he knew. Even the years 
nighebaan of weary waiting He counted. He led his 
Price, PAYABLE (8 ADVANCE, Twodollars per annum,and | disciples apart to rest, and called them by 
Ten conte for postage. Single Nos., agnts each. ‘the most endearing titles. He drew lessons 
—= =| from the sweet flowers and loved the soft 

OONTERTS. | whisper of the sea. 
Help the Weak .c«3%5| He says to the heavy-laden, lest they 
Ges Wbtichead, « ‘continued.. inde Pe. Quartets Renta 58 386 aa | should fear to come to Him with their little 
Baptism not of the Flesh............ Christian burdens, ‘‘ I am meek and lowly of heart.” 
The art of Haverford ¢ Gales To the fearful He says,the hairs of your head 
sevvesieneeens oseee 00. For 390/ are all numbered. How beautiful was His 
oy Mame_Death of Che. cic 392| appreciation of the sacrifice of the poor 
widow, when she cast into the treasury her 
two mites. He did not spurn Mary’s gift, 
when she poured the ointment on His head, 
but accepted it as the essence of her heart, 
and an act of endearing tenderness. His 
thoughts amid the agonies of the crucifixion, 
were for His saintly mother, and of provid- 
ing her with an earthly home. The tender 
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HELP THE WEAK. 


way in which He spoke the name of Mary in 
the early dawn of that morning in the gar- 
den, flooded her heart with the glad knowl- 
edge that it was indeed her Lord. 


“We beseech you, brethren, to warnthe| Ministering to the needy of our substance 
unruly, strengthen the feeble minded, sup-|is pleasing to God, but it is a choicer thing 
port the weak, be patient toward all men.’ | to minister to the suffering heart. The word 
Hew we need to be taught of Christ for this | carelessly intended to strengthen, may fester 
mission, There is nothing so refining as the| in the open wound. 
grace of God. It sends aray of light here,} There are so many ways in which Satan 
a soft touch of love there, and a sweet | leads astray, so many deep winding ways 
breath of Heaven to some fainting heart. It! where the feet may get entangled; so many 
is only the grace of Jesus Christ which can| hidden places where the tears are falling. 
show us how to comfort the feeble, and sup-| How needful then that Christ’s trusting 
port the weak. To be taught in this ‘heay- ones, who have proved His love, should 
enly school should be accounted one of our watch and cultivate this lovely grace. 
dearest privileges What a gift of Heaven,| This helpful and ready sympathy is needed 
indeed. Reaching forth the hand of love,| especially by those who are suffering from 
guided by the blessed Healer, and pointing| any disease of mind or body. Sometimes 
to the never-failing fountain. Of this ten-| the eyes grow dim and blinded, and just 
der, appreciative sympathy we have many little lift from some strong hand will raise 
examples i in the life of our Saviour. It was/ the veil, and the suffering one will see the 
the widow’s son He raised to life; and the Father’s hand. Paul must have meant 
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something like this when he said comfort 


the feeble-minded. He was deeply versed 
in the things of Heaven, and no doubt him- 
self knew how to speak the word in season 
to him that was weary, which is as apples 
of gold in pictures of silver. 
Certainly if we get near the Saviour in 
heart, He will give us wisdom to strengthen 
the weak. c. K 
Coat Creek, Iowa. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 


GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


(Continued from page 372.) 

After John Lawrence had explained his 
reasons for separating from them, George 
Whitehead arose to address the large com- 
pany who had assembled, but soon found 
himself on the ground, held down in a pew, 
whence he was dragg.d out of the church 
and consig .ed to the mercies of the clamor- 
ous mob, who were waiting to lay violent 
hands on the young preacher, whom they 
pulled through the market-place and streets, 
and sometimes threw down on the stones. 
Soon they reached one of the city gates, 
near which was the residence of a certain 
Lady Hubbard; just at that moment, al- 
though still pursued by the rabble, he could 
choose whether to go towards her house, or 
to leave the city by the road which led to 
Wramplingham—a choice which filled him 
with perplexity, for he was well aware that 
his life was in imminent peril. But in the 
midst of the bewildering tumult he lifted his 
heart to the Lord, asking Him to grant him 
His guidance—a prayer which was answer- 
ed by the idea which at once arose in his 
mind that, if he must needs lose his life, his 
death would be more likely to tend to the 
glory of God within the city. To whatever 
might be His will he abandoned himself; 
and then turned to ascend the- hill on the 
summit of which the mansion stood. The 
shouting of the infuriated crowd made Lady 
Hubbard’s chaplain, and most of the family, 
come out to discover the cause of so great 
an uproar. One would hardly think it an 
appropriate time for a theological discussion, 
yet the chaplain engaged George Whitehead 
in one of half-an-hour’s duration, whilst his 
persecutors formed a circle around them. 
When this conversation was ended, a soldier 
came up to George Whitehead and offered to 
accompany him to his lodgings, whither he 
safely guarded him, whilst with his hand 
laid on his sword he ordered the crowd to 
make way. ‘Twenty-five years later, when 
& prisoner in Norwich Castle, George White- 
head met with a Friend from Lynn, named 
Robert Turner, whom, it would seem, he 
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had previously known by report, and, to his 
astonishment, found in him his magnani- 
mous rescuer from the rabble. Notwith- 
standing the cruelties imposed on imprisoned 
Friends, often with flagrant criminals for 
their companions, it is not strange that 
George Whitehead should say, that in those 
days prisons were as sanctuaries to them 
from the fury of the mob. Ignorant and 
undisciplined as the latter were, with pas- 
sions, if suppressed, ready to burst into 
flames at any moment, we may well believe 
that less guilt rested upon them than upon 
the cultivated clergy and magistrates who, 
well knowing what consequences would en. 
sue, deliberately laid the match to such ma- 
terials. 

Much blessing rested on these early labors 
of George Whitehead, and in his old age 
he writes that it was still a very memorable 
matter to him that by “ preaching livingly 
the New Covenant, the Word nigh to people 
in their hearts, yea the Gospel of the free 
grace and low? of God to mankind, many 
were effectually convinced and persuaded of 
the blessed, ever-living Truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. And how diligent (he con- 
tinues) were many in those days, in going 
many miles to Friends’ meetings, both an- 
cient and young men and women, maidens 
and children! What love, what brokenness 
and tenderness would be in meetings in those 
days of their first love and espousais unto 
Christ Jesus in His light, life and spirit.” 

After the release of Richard Hubberthorn, 
George Whitehead and he held some meet- 
ings in Norfolk. One of those who cast in 
his lot with Friends from that part of Eng- 
land, was William Bennet, who afterwards 
advocated his Redeemer’s cause by his holy 
life and conversation, his ministry, and his 
patient endurance of much and severe perse- 
cution. Tribulation had apparently taught 
him, like many others, how to comfort the 
sorrowful, In an Epistle to Friends, dated 
from Bury Common Gaol, he writes: “And 
the Lord comfort the mourning ones among 
you, that those that have lain mourning in 
the pits of distrust, fears, doubtings, carnal 
reasonings, may mount over all upon the 
wings of Faith, and flow to the goodness of 
the Lord, and eat of His house, and drink 
of the river of His pleasures, and be satis 
fied; and bless, praise and magnify the 
Lord in the land of the living.” Gough 
writes: ‘‘ He was carried forth in meetings 
in more than ordinary manner, and was 4 
blessed instrument to many, in turning them 
to God.” 

At Charfield, near Woodbridge, George 
Whitehead had a remarkable meeting in a0 
orchard, with a slippery stool for his pulpit; 
a very large and varied concourse bad sur- 
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rounded him, amongst whom, he believed, 
were not a few true seekers after God. 

Whilst the people were eagerly waiting for 

bis words, he was waiting upon the Lord, 

“for His power to arise;’’ nor did be wait 

in vain. Wonderful ability was given him 

“to preach the everlasting Gospel, in the 

Name and Power of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 

for the space of nearly five hours. And the 

truths declared found an entrance into many 

hearts as an effectual message from the 

Lord. Whilst George Whitehead was speak- 

ing, a Baptist preacher expressed disapprov- 
al of the views held by Friends with respect 

to the ordinances. ‘I gave answer to him 

in the spirit of meekness,” says George 

Whitehead, “‘ being called into a spiritual) 
ministry in order to bring people out of 
shadows to the substance . . . . nor| 
to rest only in a literal knowledge of Christ, 

but that they might know Him livingly and | 
inwardly after the Spirit.” The Baptist 
soon ceased to argue, and so deep was the 
impression made on his mind that, after a 
while, he exchanged his position as the | 
teacher of a Baptist congregatiun for that of 
a learner of the Lord in a Friends’ meeting: 

joining the Suciety he became in later years 
an earnest minister, striving to bring his 
bearers to a true knowledge of Christ and 
His spiritual baptism. In both Norfolk and 
Suffolk many meetings we e before long es- 
tablished. 

Whilst at Colchester, George Whitehead 
visited James Parnel, who was imprisoned 
in the castle, and who, although younger 
than his friend, had preached the gospel to 
thousands in that town, fearlessly shaking 
the sandy foundation on which too many 
were standing. ‘‘ Professi-n and talk of re- 
ligion and Church, (writes George White- 
head,) did greatly abound in those days 

summer showers of religion which 
would not endure a stormy winter.” James 
Parnel was comforted by his visit, and then 
the two young men, both under twenty years 
of age, parted probably not to meet again on 
earth; the one soon to obtain a martyr’s 
crown, the other to labor on for nearly sev- 
enty years more, glorifying God alike in 
willing service and patient suffering; vet 
each led by a right way to a city of habita- 
tion—that way in which, whether long or 
short, rough or smooth, the sons of God* 
would elect to walk, because, whether fully 
realizing the comfort of His presence or not, 
they know that He is ever with them there. 

At Bures, George Whitehead and a Friend 
named John Harwood, who was. then trav- 
elling with him, were arrested and taken be- 
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* Son of God, applied to a Christian. signifies one boru of 
God, in the deepest relation to Him, and benee a partaker of 
His nature.”"— Alford. 
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fore a justice of the peace. Although quite 
unable to charge them with breaking the 
law, he committed them to the gaol at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, there for a period of two or 
three months to await*the sessions, at which 
the: were tried as common disturbers of the 
peace. This judge was himself their accu- 
ser, in spite of his position on the bench,and 
found it expedient to threaten the gaoler 
with a fine of forty shillings if he did not 
silence the prisoners should they speak in 
self-defence. An accommodating jury brought 
in a verdict of Guilty, and a fine of twenty 
nobles each, was imposed on the Friends. 
This they refused to pay, on the ground that 
suc, payment would imply an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt; so they were sent back to 
prison, where, with some other Friends,they 
suffered cruelly during a year’s captivity. 
They were released by an order from Oliver 
Cromwell to whom application had been 
made, especially by a gentlewoman of his 
household. This lady had been convinced 
of the principles of Friends during Francis 
Howsgill’s visit to the Protector, and had 
afterwards joined the Society. ‘The place 
was sanctified to us,” says George White- 
head, after stating that they were confined 
with felons in the common ward which bore 
a close resemblance to a noisome dungeon. 
Here they were kicked and wounded by one 
of their drunken companions, who took ad- 
vantage of the fact that they would not re- 
taliate, although so well fitted by youthful 
strength and spirit to do so. But, George 
Whitehead writes: —‘‘ We esteemed it 
greater valor, and more Christian, patiently 
to suffer such injuries for Christ, than to 
fight for Him or avenge ourselves;” a tri- 
umph of grace greater than the taking of a 
city. So violently were they often struck by 
some of their fellow-prisoners, or by the 
gaoler, that the blood gushed from their 
mouths and noses; and once the latter con- 
fined them for nearly four hours in a dark 
and loathsome dungeon, where, as was often 
their wont, they sang praises to the Lord, 
“in the sweet enjoyment and living sense 
of His glorious presence.” During this long 
imprisonment their health did not materially 
suffer. ‘‘ The Lord by His power,” writes 
George Whitehead, “‘so sanctified the con- 
finement to me, that I had great peace, com- 
fort, and sweet solace; and was sometimes 
transported and wrapt up in spirit as ifina 
pleasant field, having the fragrant scent and 
sweet smell of flowers and things growing 
therein; though I was not in an ecstacy or 
trance, my senses being affected therewith.” 
The consolation freély and graciously grant- 
ed in that time of great need could never 
have been forgotten ; and was perhaps given 
him not only for present aid, but also as a 
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guarantee of sufficient grace for every future 
exigency. 
(To be continued.) 


- 


LED BY THE SPIRIT. 


A Presbyterian minister tells the follow- 
ing story :—e was at one time pastor of a 
church in a town where the richest, and in 
every way mo-t ;rominent man, was noto- 
riously a neglecter of religion, and openly 


hostile to the ministers. Seeing the old man | 


in his carriage before a store in the place 
one day, he felt a strange impulse to go near 
and join himself to this chariot, and ask the 
liberty of visiting him, that he might preach 


the Saviour. Fearing a scene, he refrained, | 


and was conscience-smitten. Six weeks 
later he met the carriage on the street again, 


and the impulse was renewed, and the same | 
words suggested. He immediately consulted | 


one of his judicious deacons, who advised 
him not to visit him. He would be driven 


from the door—there would be a scandal, | 


and he would become an object of derision. 
But he could not rest. He felt it was God 
calling him “‘ to go near and join” the god- 
less old man, and in disobedience to advice, 
the next day he approached the stately man- 
sion trembling. He saw the old man, and 
was seen by him. The door was opened. 
He expected insult. Instead, two trembling 
hands were extended in welcome, and the 
strange words uttered: ‘‘I have been look- 
ing for a visit from you for six weeks, I 
have been longing to know more about the 
Lord I have so long rejected.” The wife 
and daughter were called in, and there he 
“preached unto them Jesus,” and all three 
soon afterwards believed, and “went on 
their way rejoicing.” When one is prompt- 
ed by the Spirit to speak, it is safe to hope 
and believe that the Spirit is prompting to 
hear.— Baptist Weekly. 


— oo 


From The Christian Reformer. 
BAPTISM NOT OF THE FLESH. 


Justin Martyr, who first speaks out upon 
the subject, after Paul had said, ‘“‘God sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” 
and who wrote not more than seventy-five 
or eighty years after that apostle, thus speaks, 
about A. D. 140. 

HEAR JUSTIN MARTYR. 


“You (Trypho) need a circumcision, and 
yet you think much of that of the flesh. The 
new law (the Christian) commands you to 
keep a perpetual Sabbath, and you rest in 
one day and think that you are religious, not 
thinking why the commandment was given 


you. . . . If any be an adulierer, let 
him repent, and then he will have kept 4 
true and pleasant Sabbath of God. If any 
has unclean hands, let him wash, and he 
| will be pure. For it was not, surely, to 
| the bath that Isaiah sent you to wash away 
murder and those other sins from which all 
'the waters of the sea cannot cleanse you, 
| but, as one would think, there was of old 
‘the very washing of salvation which he 
spoke of, viz.: that which is for those who 
‘repent, and who are no longer purified by 


i 
| 
| 
| 


/the blood of goats and sheep, or by the 
ashes of a heifer, or by the offerings of fine 
flour, but by faith through the blood and 
death of Christ. who died for this very pur- 
| pose.” 


| 





| “Through the baptism of repentance and 

knowledge of God, therefore, which was in- 
| stitated for the sins of the people, as Isaiah 
says, we have believed, and we kuow the 
same baptism which he preached, and which 
alone is able to cleanse those who repent, is 
the water of life. 

‘ But the cisterns which you digged for 
yourselves are broken cisterns, and unable 
'to be of any use to you, for what profit is 
‘there in the baptism which cleanses the flesh 
and the body alone? Let your souls be 
| waahed from anger and from covetousness, 
from envy and hatred, and the whole body 
will be pure. 

“And this is the signification of the un- 
leavened bread, viz.: that you should ab- 
stain from the old works of evil leaven. 
You, however, receive everything in a car- 
nal sense, and think it to be segving God if 
you do such works, while your souls are 
filled with deceitfulness and every kind of 
evil. Hence God commends you to the 
practice of new works.” 

“Our haptism is not of the flesh ; but the 
devil, hearing of this baptism (of the Spirit), 
taught by the prophet Isaiah, instigated 
those who enter into their temples, and who 
were about to come to them, to sprinkle 
themselves, and to wash their whole per- 
sons, imitating Moses and the prophet | 
have mentioned.” 

‘What need have I[ of circumcision, who 
have the testimony of God in my favor? 
How can I require that baptism (of water), 
who have been already baptized with the 
Holy Ghost? And so many right 
eous men who kept none of these legal ob- 
servances have still obtained the express 
approval of God himself.” 

“If I were to sum all the ordinances which 
| were commanded by Moses, I should prove 
them to be types, and symbols, and presig- 
nifications of what was afterwards to happea 
to Christ and those who were foreknown 33 
believers in Him; so it was requisite that 


| 
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they (these sacrifices, &c.), should cease in | course, and in the last year of the scientific 
Him who was born of the race of Abrabam, | course. By this means it is expected that 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of|the College will be enabled to meet the 
David—Cbrist, the Son of God, who, it was | needs of a larger number of students. 
preached, should come as the everlasting} In accordance with the plans laid before 
law and new covenant for the whole world. | the Corporation at the last annual meeting, 
We too, who, through Him have! the Managers have proceeded with the erec- 
come to God, receive not this fleshly cir-| tion of a new buildin;, subscriptions for the 
cumcision, but the spiritual one, which Enoch | sum required for this purpose having been 
and those like him observed. This, since secured. In order to distinguish this from 
we have been sinners, we received by means ‘the other buildings of the College, it will 
of baptism (not the fleshly. which he has|be known as “Barclay Hall.” It is now 
oft told is ‘useless,’ but the ‘spiritual’),' nearly under roof, but can hardly be com- 
through the mercy of God ; and it would be! pleted and ready for occupancy before the 
well for all to receive it likewise.” coming summer. Further considerable sub- 
scriptions will be required for heating-appa- 
ae |ratus, furnishing, and the improvements in 
Tae Dtrrerence.—Striking would be | the old building, contemplated in the plans 
the contrast between a Christian and | gdopted. It has been the intention of the 
strictly heathen country. A lady, writing Managers to endeavor to raise at least $100,- 
from China, tells us how in a late flood | 990 for the new Hall and these and other 
human beings plead in vain for help, while improvements. Of this sum, $73,000 have 
pigs were carefully rescued from the waters. | already been subscribed, sixty-five per cent. 
Traly the fruit of Christianity “is love, joy, | of which has been called in by the Treasurer 
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peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance,’ but the un-'| 
evangelized must expect to be found ‘ with-' 
out understanding, covenant-breakers, with- 
out natural affection, implacable, unmerciful,”’ 
with all the other qualities which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe to them.—Christian Weekly. | 


ee — >> 


REPORT OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Managers Report: —That fourteen! 
students were graduated at the Commence- | 
ment of 1876, being the largest class of 
Graduates since the foundation of the In- 
stitution. The Degree of Master of Arts' 
was conferred upon three former graduates, | 
and the honorary Degree of LL.D. upon 
Pliny E. Chase, on account of his attain- 
ments and original researches in Mental and 
Physical Philosophy. 

There are now 42 students in the College. | 

During the past year the Faculty devoted 
earnest effort to the maintenance of a whole- 
some state of discipline, and to the eleva- 
tion of the scholastic standard of the Col- 
lege. It should be gra‘efully recorded that 
a deep and very general interest in their re- 
ligious welfare was manifested among the 
students in the latter part of the Fall Term, 
and has since prevailed; and that this in- 
terest —so gratifying in every respect—has 
borne appropriate fruit, in a disposit on to 
good order, and greatly aided the officers in 
the discharge of their responsible duties. 

A course for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science has been established, and the elec- | 
ve system adopted to a limited extent in 
the last year and a half of the classical | 


Vv. 


of the Fund. A statement of the receipts 

and expenditures on this account will be 

furnished when the fund is finally made up 

and the work completed. 

The Corporation has received from Isaiah 
Williamson, of Philadelphia, a liberal 


| donation of six yearly Ground Rents amount- 
ing in all to about $600 per annum, in trust 


‘to appropriate the net income, interest aud 
arrears of said Yearly Ground Rents to the 
establishment and support of Free Scholar- 
ships in the College of said Corporation and 
for no other pur; ose whatsoever, and the 
principal thereof to keep forever whole and 
intact.” The income of this fund is now 
usefully employed in the education of 
students. 

The financial results of the working of 
the College for the past two years, owing 
to the reduced number of students and the 


| liberal provision made for the various house- 


hold expenses, have not been so satisfactory 
as could have been wished. The arrange- 
ment with the Faculty includes the guaran- 
tee to them of a certain amount as salary, 
and this can hardly be met without a larger 
number of students. The present debt of 
the Corporation is about $7,400. The ad- 
missions this year are double the number 
of last,* and the Managers anticipate that 
with the comforts and facilities of the new 
building, and the advantages of the Scien- 
tific Course, the increasé in numbers will 
be steady and permanent. 

The scholastic condition of the College 
has been, perhaps never more satisfactory 


* The number of students admitted this term is 18. The 
Freshm..n class consists of 14 members, of the average age of 19 
years 
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than now. Both morally and intellectually, | all be placed in the College case, thus ena. 
a state has been reached very favorable to| bling the reader to consult the four libraries 
future growth and progress.- It remains for| as one whole. 

us to build up. Nothing is more to be-de-| The annual statements of the Treasurers 
sired at present than that the advantages of] of the Corporation and of the Library Fund 


residence and training at Haverford should | 
be more widely known, and a larger number 
of students admitted to their enjoyment. 
We think no other institution in the country 
combines so many of the advantages desired 
by careful parents. 

There are few ways in which wealth 
could be more usefully employed than in 
enlarging the endowment of the Corpora- 
tion. whereby the rates of charge may be 
reduced thus rendering the high grade of 
education offered by the College more easily | 
accessible to the young men of our Religious | 
Society generally. 


The number of volumes in the College | 


Library is 7,000; being an increase of 315! 
in the year. Of this number 62 have been! 
received by donation; among these are very | 
handsome and valuable copies of Walton’s! 
Biblia Polyglotta* in six volumes folio, | 
printed in 1657, and Castell’s Lexicon Hep-| 
taglotton, two volumes folio, 1669 the gifts of 
our friend, J. Bevan Braithwaite, of London. 
The periodicals taken by the Library have 
been accumulating for some years. Of 
these, all that were thought worth it have 
been bound and placed upon the shelves. 


New matting has been laid on the floor, and 
lamps placed permanently in each alcove, | 
thus much increasing the value of the Hall! 


asa reading-romm. It is now opened for! 
that purpose four hours daily. The in- 
creased use made of the books and of the| 
reading-room as a result of these improve-| 
ments, is very noticeable and gratifying. | 
The difficulty of consulting the books by| 
means of the imperfect catalogue heretofore | 
ip use, having long been recognized, it was| 
concluded to make a card catalogue, such | 
as the experience of most librarians has| 
shown to be best adapted to the needs of the| 
general reader. This is nearly finished, and | 
will be opened for use in a few weeks. It| 
is believed that the new catalogue, by ren-| 
dering it easy for anybody to see at once| 
what is in the ' ibrary on a given subject, | 
and to find desired books promptly, will | 
give an additional impetvs to its use, and | 
thus be worth far more than its cost. The 
three Societies expect to catalogue their 
libraries in the same way. The cards will| 


| 


*A special interest attaches to these particular volumes, | 
fromthe fact that they are pregentation copies from Louis | 
the Great to the Jesuit College at Rouen. On the expulsion 
ofthe Jesuits from France in 1764, or subsequently in the 
Revolution, it would appear that the library of that college 
was broken up and sold. Besides the inscription, Ee dono | 
Indovici Magni Coll. Rotom., Soc. Jesu. the volumes bear the | 
book-plates of a Professor of Law in the college at Brussels, and 
subsequently of an English gentieman. 


are submitted herewith. 
Philadelphia, 10 mo. 4, 1876. 


-_ 


Extract.—And all take beed of going 
up and down (to minister), but as you are 
moved of the Lord God, or to speak in 
meetings, or any other places; for travelling, 
to such, is dangerous. to lift them up, going 
among settled meetings. For there isa 
difference between Friends going into the 
world, and of coming among them that are 
come to silent meetings, and to feed there; 
for that which may be seasonable for the 
world, may not be tothem. And in the 
wisdom of God all dwell, that to Him ye 
may be a sweet savor, and a blessing in 
the hearts of all people; that nothing may 
rule or reign amongst you, but the seed 
(Christ) itself and the life of God.— Geo. 
For. 


> 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE ABBE ST. PIERRE. 
Author of the Project for Perp:tual Peace. 


In the @conomies Royales of Sully, the 
celebrated Prime Minister of Henry IV., we 
find the recital of a plan attributed to that 
king, for the establishment of a federation 
intended to preserve peace throughout the 
Christian world.* It was proposed that 
Europe should be divided into fifteen em- 
pires or states, of nearly equal strength and 
size; that a tribunal should be instituted 
with power to pass judgment upon differ- 
ences as they arose, and that a common 
army should be placed at the disposition of 
this tribunal. But as it was proposed that 
this same force might be farther employed 
to make war upon the infidel nations, it be- 
comes apparant how lack-Christian was the 
animus of the proffered system. [{ungary 
and Poland were to be aided against the 
Turks, and Sweden and Poland against the 
Muscovites and Tartars. Assuming that in 
three years the fifteen powers would be 
properly established as to their limits, laws 
and governments, it was suggested that 
they might then choose three commanding 
generals, two of them to operate by land 
and one by sea, to make a simultaneous at 
tack upon the Ottoman Empire. 


* Bazin, author of a History of Louis XI{1., does not be 
lieve that Henry IV. had anything to do with this plan. bat 
that it was a sort of old-age dream of Suily’s, when he had 
retired from active life. It was probably borrowed by Sully 
from Erasmus. 
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In 1623 Emeric de Lacroix wrote a book 
approving of Sully’s plan, and, about the 
end of the century, Leibnitz, scientist and 
optimist-philosopher, broached a similar pro- 
ject for the establishment of an European 
ederation with the Pope and German Em- 
peror as heads of the same. This brings us 
to the time of the Abbé St. Pierre and his 
somewhat similar work. 

Charles Irénée Castel, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
son of the Governor of Valogne, was born 
in 1658, near Barfleur,in Normandy. His 
first studies were at the College of Caen, 
tis principal companion being Varignon, 
who became afterwards a celebrated mathe- 
matician. Further to pursue his studies 
in science and letters, he went to Paris, 
where he also provided for his friend Varig- 
non, who was quite poor. He likewise 
turned his attention to the study of morals, 
but it was with the mind of a philosopher. 
De Molinari, his biographer, says:* “‘ The 
Abbé de Saint Pierre brought to the study 
of the physical sciences the excellent habit 
of seeking for positive data in all things, 
and it was thus that, before Bentham, he 


took for his guide, in morals and politics, | 


the principle of utility, which he subjected, 
as did later the illustrious English philoso- 
pher and jurisconsult, to the rule of caleu- 
lation. Before Bentham, he merits the title 


of father of the utilitarian school. 

In 1712: he went with the Abbé de Polig- 
nac to the congress of Utrecht, and it was! 
in consequence of the difficulties interposed 
against the conclusion of a peace, that there | 
was partly suggested to him the idea of bis 
celebrated “ Project of Perpetual Peace.” 


These ideas, however, although received 
with the respect due to the talents of their 
author, were considered then as they are 
by many now, to be quite impracticable ; 
and the Cardinal Dubois, who did not 
choose openly to mock the Abbé, was con- 
tent to speak of his projects as the “ visions 
of a good man.” But, several years later, 
he was expelled from his place as a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, for presuming to use ex- 
pressions discourteous to the memory of 
Louis XIV., refusing to allude to him by 
the surname of “ Great.” ' 

“We may well,” said he “give him the 
surname of Louis the Powerful, of Louis 
the Formidable—for none of his predeces- 
sors has been so powerful, and none has 
made himself so much to be dreaded - but 
the least ingenious will never give to him 
the name of Louis the Great only, and will 
hever confound great power with real gran- 
deur. Now this great power, unless it has 


_ 


Ps L Abbe de Saint Pierre (membre exelu de 1’ Academie 
ee Sa vie et ses @uvres, par M.G. de Molinari. Paris, 
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been employed to produce great benefits for 
men in general, and for subjects and neigh- 
bors in particular, will never cause a man 
to be greatly esteemed. In a word, great 
power alone will never make a great man.” 

The Abbé St. Pierre was not merely 4 
theorist. At his own expense he caused 
| abandoned children to be cared for, and 
| placed them at trades the most useful and 
the least exposed to the freaks of fashion. 
He did not care that they should learn lan- 
guages, music or the dance, but that they 
should engage in handicraft indispensably 
necessary, and from which the learners 
would be pretty sure of earning at least s 
subsistence. He died in 1743, at the ad- 
vanced age of 85. 
| The Project of Perpetual Peace first ap- 
peared in three books, but being too volu- 
minous to become popular, the author pub- 
\lished an abridgment in 1728, bearing the 
| following title: “Abridgment of the Per- 
|petual Peace Project, invented by King 
| Henry the Great; approved of by Queen Eliza- 
beth, by King James, her successor, by re- 
| publics, and by divers other potentates; ap- 
propriate to the present state of general 
‘affairs in Europe; demonstrated to be infin- 
lively advantageous for all men generally, 
born and to be born, and in particular for 
all sovereigns and ruling houses.” This 
abstract was preceded by a dedication ad- 
dressed to King Louis XV., in which he 
urges the project upon him as tending to 
his glory and to the greatest public utility. 
His proposition is in the shape of a Funda- 
mental Treaty, the provisions of which are 
stated in five articles: 

Article 1. sets forth that there shall be 
thenceforth a perpetual alliance between the 
sovereigns signing the treaty, which shall 
secure them exemption from the mis- 
fortunes of foreign and civil war, assuring 
them in the entirety of their States, 
and their subjects in the peaceful possession 
of life and property ; shall procure a marked 
diminution of their military expenses, at 
the same time that their security is increased ; 
shall augment very considerably the profit 
from commerce, in consequence of the se- 
curity and the immunity from interruption 
resulting; shall better and more speedily 
secure the internal improvement and ame- 
liora‘ion of the condition of the States; 
shall terminate more promptly, without risk 
and expense, their future differences; and 
finaliy, that they shall reciprocally agree to 
faithfully execute their last treaties, guaran- 
teeing to all their actual possessions. 

Art. 2. Each ally to contribute, propor- 
tionately to its resources, to the security and 
to the common expenses of the Great Alli- 
ance. 
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Art. 3. ‘“‘ The great allies, in order to ter 
minate their respective differences, present 
and to come, have renounced and renounce 
forever, for themselves and their successors, 
the resort to arms, and agree to take always 


henceforth the method of conciliation by the | 
mediation of the great allies, in place of the | 


general assembly. But in case this media- 
tion is unsuccessful, they agree to refer the 
matter to the judgment which will be ren- 


dered by the plenipotentiaries of the other | 


allies, perpetually assembled.” 

Art. 4. Any one of the allies who shall 
refuse to carry out the judgments and regu- 
lations of the Great Alliancé, negotiate ad- 
verse treaties, or make preparations of war, 
to be proceeded against by the other allied 
powers, and to be held amenable for all losses 


caused by the hostilities, and to reimburse | 


the expenses caused in enforcing compliance. 

Art. 5. The allies agree that the plenipo- 
tentiaries shall determine in their perpetual 
assembly all the articles which will be 
judged necessary and important for the 
greater solidity and surety of the Great Alli- 
ance, and all other possible advantages; but 
will never change these five fundamental 
articles without the unanimous consent of 
all the allies. 

An obvious objection, however, to the 
foregoing plan is, that it is imbued too much 
with the monarchical 
time in which it was written, securing the 
thrones to the sovereigns perhaps at the 
expense of the best welfare and manly in- 
dependence of the people at large. The 
fourth article of the treaty is wrong in prin- 
ciple, inasmuch as it contemplates a san- 
guinary enforcement of its rules, when the 
assumed necessity therefor arises. 

As regards the utilitarian principle, pro- 
pounded by St. Pierre, Bentham, Emmanuel 
Kant and others, it does not of itself form 
a sufficient and symmetrical groundwork in 
the attempt to perfect a system such as this. 
The doctrine of utility, as it sets up an out 
ward standard of morality, is hence opposed 
to Christian ethics, which refers us to an 
inward or moral sense as the true test of 
what is right and wrong, and this must be 
followed even if it be at the continued sac- 
rifice of happiness, outwardly considered. 
The great powers which united in the treaty 
of Paris in 1815, professed to be actuated 
by a sincere desire to secure and to perpetu- 
ate the peace of Europe. In theory, it was 
intended to secure “the greatest good of the 
greatest number;” yet subsequent events 
have demonstrated how insufficient its sol- 
emn stipulations were to prevent war. 
While the project of St. Pierre would be a 
great improvement upon existing treaties, 


tendencies of the| 


yet we believe the amended plan of Ladd' designing men. 


to be better; for it would guarantee, in the 
Congress of Nations, an expression of the 
will of the people, as well as that of their 
rulers, and thus might the world’s peace no 
more be imperilled by dreams of glory or 
unhallowed ambition. J. W. L. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 3, 1877. 


THE DIVINE NAME. 

In his History of the Jewish Church, 
Dean Stanley points out how, under the 
Patriarchs, the Deity had been known under 
the title of Elohim, ‘‘the strong one;” 
under Moses as “ Jehovah,” “the self-ex- 
istent,” ‘‘ the eternal ;” and upon the estab- 
lishment of the monarecby under David, as 
Jehovah Sabaoth, the Lord of Hosts. ‘David 
brought up the ark of God, whose name is 
called by the name of the Lord of Hosts that 
dwelleth between the cherubim; and he 
blessed the people in the name of the Lord 
of hosts.”’ 2 Sam. vi., 2, 18: vii., 25, 26. 

But gradually in the later periods of the 
nation towards the time of the close of the 
prophetic age, there grew up more and more 
a strong disinclination to use the name of 
Jebovah, till finally its proper pronunciation, 
restricted only to the High Priests, was lost, 
and its use discarded. Even the older name 
was laid aside also, the term ‘‘ Master” or 
‘Lord ” was introduced, and the pronutcia- 
tion of the sacred name avoided as far as 
possible, the word shemeh, or, the name, 
being substituted for any real title of the 
Divinity. 

This change appears to have had its ori- 
gin in that proper awe which shrinks from 
familiar use of the Divine name, and ap- 
proach to the Divine presence, and to a lim- 
ited degree was good and commendable. 
But as it led to the disuse of a name which 
God Himself had particularly authorized, it 
seems both to have accompanied and fostered 
a sense of distance and separation from Him, 
and resulted in the introduction of supersti- 
tions and magic in connection with the sup- 
posed possession of the ineffable name by 
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It is a marked illustration of the neéd, 
of maintaining the just medium in religion, 
the safety of holding fast the privileges) 
which bave been clearly set forth for man’s | 
use, while it is also a rebuke to unduly fa- 
miliar approaches to God, an¢ the too fre- 
quent or irreverent use of the Sacred titles. 

But when four centuries later, ‘the ful-| 
ness of time was come,”’ and God was about | 
to reveal Himself to man as He had not’ 
hitherto done, the Angel said to Mary, | 
regarding her child, ‘‘ Thou shalt call His | 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people | 
from their sins.” This name, with its di-! 
rect signification of Saviour, or the one un-| 
der which He had been foretold as the Christ, 
the anointed, is then the most prominent | 
and appropriate title of Him, who after His| 
glorification is almost always, in the lan- | 
guage of the apostles, reverently spoken of 
or addressed, as the Lord Jesus Christ. | 
Many other titles are given Him in Scrip-| 
ture, rather as descriptive than as direct 
names. Hence the terms ‘‘ the Light,” “the | 
Seed,” ‘the Truth,” ‘the power of God and | 
the wisdom of God,” as well as some others, 
although proper when used in a right way, | 
as they are in their connections in Scripture, | 
should not be substituted so habitually for 
thename of the Lord Jesus Christ, as to 
dim the perception of His blessed reality and 
personality. On the other hand it should 
never be forgotten that He who so humbled 
Himself as to come near to us and take our 
estate, is also called, ‘‘Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Fa- 
ther, and the Prince of Peace.” Then any 
flippant use of the blessed name of Jesus 
will Jisappear for a just and reverent em- 
ployment of it. 


One of the tender mercies attendant on | 
the coming of our Saviour was, that the great 
waseen Creator ~He who is a Spirit—was 
manifested in the likeness of men. It met 
that craving of men’s hearts for a nearer ap- 
proach of the Deity, for an expression of him 
which should aid their finite comprehension 
Which is illustrated in Job's passionate cry | 





“for a days-man betwixt us,’ orin the feel | 
ing which tempted the Israelites so fre-| 
quently to make some outward form to re-| 
Present Him. Our Lord said “He that 
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seeth me, seeth Him that sent me;’”’ ‘“‘ He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.”’ 
If we would learn what is the character of 
the Father, we may do so through the Son, 
who has declared or shown Him forth. In 
the face or appearance of Jesus Christ, we 
may apprehend the glory of the Divine Be- 
ing, by the enlightening aid of the Spirit. 
W hat need there is then, constantly to read 
and prayerfully to ponder the record given 
of the Son, that we may learn respecting the 
Father. 

Although in several places in the Old 
Testament, God is spoken of as a Father, yet 
it is chiefly in the New that He is so re- 
vealed. He is the Father of men by creat- 
ing them. “ Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us?” said the 
prophet when he rebuked the Jews for their 
unfaithfulness towards each other and to- 
wards their wives. Even the Gentile world 
dimly perceived this truth, and Paul sanc- 


‘tions those words of the Greek poet, “ for 


we are also His offspring,” in which it was 
expressed. 

But if He is our Father by creation, men 
by sin have become estranged like prodigals, 
and need to be restored to the Father’s house 
by adoption and redemption. Arrested in 
our wanderings, and drawn by the Spirit to 
faith in His Son, reconciled by His death, 
we aie brought to God, made fellow-heirs 


| with Jesus, and because we are now sons 


adopted back into the family, we receive the 
Spirit of adoption by which we are able 
truly to say, “ Our Father.” We know Him 
by the most precious of all titles as “the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


> 


DEATH OF CHE TO PAH. 
From the Indian Herald we learn of the 
death of Che-to pah, chief councillor of the 
Osages. Among this, as with many other 


\tribes the position of chief is usually heredi- 


tary, but Che-to-pah rose to influence solely 
by his ability. Foreseeing that his people 
must change their habits, he advocated the 
cause of civilization among them, and sent 
his own children to school. Governor Joe, 
the leading chief, cpposed this course, and 
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the rivalry between their factions almost re- 
sulted in open war. Agent Beede, however, 
induced the tribe to appoint Joe as Governor, 
and Che-to-pah as chief councillor, with a 
Business Committee to conduct the affairs of 
the tribe. This did much to harmonize the 
people, and the two leading men became 
warm friends. Thinking his end near, Che- 
to-pah had two favorite ponies brought to 
his lodge, and desired Governor Joe to ac- 
cept one, and the Agent the other, as tokens 
of his friendship. He improved after this, 
but despite the best care that could be ren- 
dered him, relapsed and died. 


DIED. 


SMITH.—Suddenly on the 31st of Fifth mo., 1876, 
near Earlham, Iowa, Elizabeth P., wife of Benjamin 
Smith, in the 73rd year of her age; a member of 
Bear Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was 
seldom heard in the congregations of the people, but 
was a regular attenler of meetings, not only the es- 
tablished meetings, but General Meetings and other 
appointed meetings when she could reasonably do so. 
She was an example in kindness, in patience, and 
especially in charity, always ready to make the best of 
everything. She was often heard to rebuke those who 
were speaking evil of others in their absence. She 
loved the principles of Friends, and although not 
uniting in all that is being done in our day, yet she 
believed much good was being accomplisned, and was 
often heard to say she believed there was more of love, 
forbearance and condescension manifested among 
Friends now than there was from twenty-five to fifty 
years ago. Her friends are fully satisfied that she 
was ready, and it can truly be said, «* her works do 
follow her.” 
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to the will of God and known his sins washed awa 
in the blood of the Lamb, he peacefully fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

GEORGE.— On Twelfth month 28th, 1876, 
Enos George, aged 79 years; an elder of Wal. 
nut Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Jewell 
County, Kansas. H¢ has left to his friends and rela. 
tives a comforting assurance that his end was peace, 
and that as a shock of corn fully ripe he has been 
gathered into the heavenly garner. He has lefta 
bright example of piety and virtue and devotedness to 
the cause of the Redeemer. He was a faithful at. 
tender of all our meetings, when health and circum. 
stances would admit, up to the time of hisdeath. He 
attended his meeting (Burr Oak) on First-day before 
his death, in which he spoke a few words which proved 
very affecting to those present. He said that he had 
been meditating much on the unbounded mercies of 
our Heavenly Father in sending His only begotten Son 
into the world to die for us, and felt that we could not 
be thankful enough for such unmerited mercy as this, 
all for poor, fallen, finite creatures such as weare. He 
often expressed his thankfulness that he had been 
spared to see such a great outpouring of God's Holy 
Spirit amongst the children of men, many of whom 
are being turned from darkness unto that marvellous 
light and liberty which is found in the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


BERRY.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Samuel White, on the 17th of Sixth mo., 1876, Mary 
Berry, in the 77th year of her age; a member of Rays 
ville Monthly Meeting, Henry County, Indiana. She 
was much afflicted for several years previous to her 
death. She bore her affliction with patience and res. 
ignation, and we believe her end was peace. 


LINDLEY.—In peace, on the 16th of Third mo. 
1870, Samuel Lindley, in his 19th year. And on the 
3rd of Twelfth mo., 1876, Mary Ella Lindley, aged 22 
years; both of consumption. This dear young wo- 
man was remarkably patient during a long and painful 
illness of about nine months, often expressing thanks 
for favors received. Her friends and relatives have 
the assurance that her end was peace. The above 
were children of Aaron and Martha P. Lindley (the 
latter deceased), and grandchildren of Jacob and 


SMITH —At same place, on 21st of Ninth mo.,| Naomi Painter, formerly of Clinton Co., Ohio, and 
1876, Ada T., daughter of Wm. P. and E. T. Smith, | were members of West Union Monthly Meeting of 
in the 6th year of her age. A bud too pure for earth | Friends, Indiana. 


has gone to bloom in heaven. 
TUCKER.—At his residence in New Bedford, 


| 


WILHITE.—Eighth mo. 28th, 1876, in her 26th 
year, Anna J., wife of Alexander Wilhite and daughter 


Mass., on the 21st of Twelfth mo., 1876, Charles R.| of Alvah and Lydia Hockett; a member of West 


Tucker, in the 68th year of his age ; an elder and| Union Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


member of New Bedford Monthly Meeling; for many 
years assistant clerk, and for the last six years clerk of 
New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. In the 
removal of this beloved friend from the Church Mili 
tant to the Church Triumphant, many have been 
called to mourn their great loss. Endowed with good 
natural abilities, he was careful to improve them by 


Her relatives and 
friends have an assurance that she was ready fcr the 
change. 

TROTTER.—On the 1st of Tenth mo., 1876, 
Elizabeth, wife of William Trotter, in her 57th year. 


PEGG.—On the 14th of Eleventh mo., 1876, Olive 
A., daughter of Davis and Mary Catharine Pegg, aged 


culture. Early called to places of trust and responsi- | 4 Y°4rs- 


bility in the domestic and social circle, in the business 


world and in the religious society, of which he was) licent Moody, aged 60 years. 


MOODY.—On the 8th of Twelfth mo., 1876, Mil- 
This dear friend was 


a mos: useful and devoted member, he was prayerfully | enabled to bid farewell to those around her with a 
engaged to be found faithful, rendering “unto Czesar | joyous hope, saying, “All is well, all is well.” 


the things which are Czesar’s, and unto God the things 


} 


The last three were members of Cherry Grove 


which are God’s;” “not slothful in business, fervent | Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


in spirit, serving the Lord,” and consecrating his all 
unto Him. The blessing pronounced upon the peace- 
makers rested upon this dear friend, as not a few can 
testify who have received the benefit of his labors in 
this direction. Having been called during the last 
few years to pass through severe trials and bereave- 
ments, he found the arm on which he leaned strong 
to sustain and support, and having suflered according 


| 
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A General Meeting is appointed at Plainfield, Ind., 
to commence at 6.30 P. M., on First-day, Second mo. 
11th, 1877. By authority of Committee of Western 
Yearly Meeting on General Meetings. 


Ws. L. Pye, Clerk. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


CHEYENNE AND ARaPAHor AGENcY, IND Trr.,) 
Twelith mo 17th, 1876. 

Dear Friend :—Since my report to thee a 
week ago, we have visited the Wichita 
Agency, and have been here two days. We 
found the school at Wichita Agency in very 
good condition. There has been great im- 
provement in it since my last visit, eighteen 
months ago. The building is exceedingly 
creditable to Agent Richards, in its plan 
and in the execution of the work, and the 
enlargement now makes it very comfortable 
and commodious for at least 100 pupils. 
The pupils who have been in school for sev- 
eral years have made very considerable ad- 
vancement. Agent Williams is intent on 
adding a branch for industrial training -— is 
having the boss to get wood, saw it at the 
mill, and prepare it for the stoves, to haul 
water for the school, and expects to have} 
some of them cultivate garden and farm 
next season. He went with us twenty 
miles up the valley of the Washita to see a 
location which presents many advantages as 
a site for Kiowa and Comanche Agency. For 
wood, lumber, good soil and good water, we 
have seen no point more favorable. The 


valley of this river is the most sure for good 


crops of any part of the Territory. ‘There is 
ageneral belief that there is a larger rain- 
fall in this valley than anywhere else in this 
section. There may be truth in this, but a 
careful examination of the sil, and espe- 


cially the subsoil, inclines me to think that| 


the main difference in moisture is the yreater 
supply from below, rather than from the 
clouds. Around the Kiowa Agency, and in 
slarge part of this portion of the territory, 
there is an impervious bed of clay (hard 
pan), near the surface, and the rain does not 
penetra'e to any considerable depth, neither 
can the moisture rise to the surface by capil- 
lary attraction, nor be forced upward by 


nearly all runs away, and there are scarcely 
any springs, and vegetation soon begins to 
suffer from lack of moisture. In the Washita| 


» * j 
valley, on the contrary, the surface is porous, 


and very readily absorbs the rains, and the| 
subsoil is open tora great depth, and mois- 
ture rises by capillary action, and also| 
bursts out in springs from pressure. Roots 
of vegetables penetrate to a greater depth, 
and are less dependent upon showers. This! 
condition of things continues to a consider- | 
able extent all the way from the Washita to 
the Canadian, and as soon as «e cross the 
latter river, coming this way (northward), | 
we find a recurrence, to some extent, ot 
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We did not see many Indians at Wichita 
Agency, as they, too, are mostly on the 
bunt. We were favorably impressed with 
the general management of affairs. Agent 
Williams is evidently a practical man, and 
has a ; retty large stock of good, hard, avail- 
able common sense. He kindly came with 
us to this place, and spent a day here, en- 
deavoring to find out something useful to 
take home with him for his own work. We 
find the school here «lso very decidedly im- 
proved since my last visit. The building is 
greatly enlarged, and quite well adapted to 
the purpose, though the dining-room is in- 
conveniently small. The general manage- 
ment, both as regards literary, industrial 
and religious training of the pupils, is ex- 
ceedingly creditable. The boys are very 
busy housing their corn, one-half of which 
they give to the Agent for the use of the 
land. They have a nice little herd of their 
own, keep all the Agency stock, stables, &c., 
in excellent order, do all the butchering for 
the school, bring all the water needed, get 
the wood, put up 50 tons of hay. hauling it 
four or five miles, &c. The girls are quite 
usefully employed also. We ate excel- 
lent bread at their table last evening, 
made entirely by two Indian girls about 
twelve years of age. We saw them 
take the flour the evening previous, and 
make it up, adding water and yeast, and 
then placing it on the stove to remain du- 
ring the night, the baking being also done 
eptirely by themselves. They had been in 
training for about ten days, and as soon as 
they have proven equal to the task, other 
girls will take their place. A full blood 
Cheyenne woman has charge of the laundry, 
and the larger girls assist, as well as in iron- 
ing, sewing, &c. After the boys go to bed, 
all pantaloons that are torn, ripped, or with- 
out buttons are collected by the superinten- 
dent and taken to an adjoining room, and a 
half-breed Cheyenne woman, with six large 


| girls, give them a thorough repairing—this 
pressure; hence, when it rains the water| 


being done every evening. 

A few evenings ago the superintendent 
noticed that one of the boys had gone to bed 
Withuut taking his busking peg from his 
arm, and asked him why he did not take it 
off. “Oh,” he said, ‘it won’t be long before 
moraing, and then it will be all ready to go 
to work with.” We attended Bible-school 
this morning. A good many (about 50) 
adult Indians were present, and manifested 
considerable interest in the simple teaching 
of Bible truth. They usually have a Bible- 
class every First day evening. Perhaps this 
evening we will bave a meeting for worship, 
as the Agent insists on it. We went over 


jto he Post yesterday, and had a pleasant 
hard pan, and dryness of the surface, &c.| interview with Col. Mintzer. 


Most of the 
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Indians are out on the hunt, though there| harmony with God until this flesh and 
are nearly 1,000 hereabouts. We saw the|fleshly mind (Gal. v. 24) have been crucified, 
issue of beef day before yesterday, and to-| we through the Spirit mortifying the deeds 
morrow the coffee, sugar and flour for the | of the flesh. 
week will be issued. We hope to be ableto| We die to this lower nature, only as 
leave on day after to-morrow, and are expect-| Christ is our life. 
ing to venture across the country towards| There is no sentence of condemnation 
Sac and Fox Agency. It is pretty cold, and|(Rom. viii. 1) upon those who are, i. ¢., 
we shall have to camp out at least one night. | those who live and walk, ia Christ Jesus, 
A dry “norther,” is blowing furiously to-| For the law and power of the Holy Spirit, 
day, and the sand drifts through windows | who leads to life, set me free, in Christ 
and other open spaces, and fill’s one’s eyes—a | Jesus, from the Jaw and power of Sin and 
regular “‘sand storm.” Last night it blew | eternal death. 
hard from the South, came to a standstill at| I think there is no question that Dean 
sunrise, and at 9 o’clock A. M. came roaring! Howson is right in his exposition of the 
back from the North. word in the third verse translated “ con- 
I forgot to say that I think we are much|demned” as equivalent to overcame or 
blessed at ‘hese three Agencies in the char-| worsted. It is true that the principle (more 
acter of the physicians. All of them are ex-| and more followed of late by translators of 
cellent as medical men, faithful in their pro-|the Bible) that the same English word 
fessions, and all of them are in the foremos' | should be used in all cases possible, for the 
rank as workers in the Bible-schools, and as!same Greek word in‘the New Testament, 
promoters of every good work. Dr. Given} would lead to retaining the word “con- 
is @ Presb;terian, Dr. Grinnell a Friend,|demn,” which in many other places is the 
and Dr. Hodge, at this Agence ,a Methodist.' only English word which can be suitably 
He has been here only a few months, but) used for the Greek word in this passage. 





bas made an excellent record thus far. | But the very best authorities concur in 
Very truly thy friend, | giving the same (or substantially the same) 
Wu. NICHOLSON. explanation as Howson’s. Thus I turn to 


a 





the best lexicographer of the N. T., (Grimm, 
as editor of Wilkins,) and find this exposi- 
tion: “‘¢. e., through his Son, partaking of 
My dear Friend:—In Romans viii., 3 it’ human nature, but free from sin, He deprived 
is Sin as a Power or a Potency, which is! sin of its power in human nature, considered 
spoken of as condemned. The Law certainly | universally, and broke its deadly might, in 
condemned sin as deed -sinful actions. But! the same way as by the condemnation and 
the Law was unable to subdue this potency, | punishment of wicked men their power of 
being weak from the constant opposition of | working injury is destroyed.” I turn too to 
the flesh. God, therefore, sending His own the foremost of all recent commentators— 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, on account | Meyer—and find him defining ‘ passed sen- 
of sin, in that immaculate flesh of our incar- tence of condemnation upon sin’? as mean- 
nate Saviour passed sentence of condemna-' ing “deprived sin of its dominion,” “ took 
tion and of dethronement upon sin, our|awar its might and power.” 

task-master: robbed sin of its dominion and. This meaning of Howson’s is trustworthy, 
lordship: so that what is requized by the|then, and not doubtful. 


HaVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa., First mo., 2 !d, 1877. 


Law, might be accomplished in us, in that) Very truly thy friend, 
we walk not according to the flesh, but ac-| THomas CHASE. 


cording to the Spirit. For they who are ac: | 

; PE ERE ENE RR ar 
cording to the flesh have their mind on the 
things and interests of the flesh; but they our PeesGr Review. 


who are according to the Spirit, on the things) ANOTHER Race.—A young gentleman, K. 
of the Spirit. ‘‘ For ” (to translate literally) F., a student of Cambridge, and one of the 
‘‘the mind of the flesh is death, but the mind many who, possessed of position and worldly 
of the Spirit life and peace :” 7. e., the mind- | prospects, have of latter time enlisted in 
ing--or perhaps, rather, subjectively, the evangelistic work in England, was recently 
striving, the activity of the fleshly principle | chose» by the students of that University as 
leads to death, but the striving of the Holy one of two who should represent it in the 
Spirit is for, and leads to our eternal life! annual Bicycle race with Oxford. Unforeseen 
and peace. Because “the mind of the flesh,” | circumstances connected with some gospel 
t. ¢., the purposes and strivings of our unre- | street meetings, in which he had been taking 
generate nature, ‘is enmity against God, part, combined with scruples as to the con 
for it is not in subjection to the law of God, | sistency of the proposed race with his Chris- 
neither indeed can it be,” nor can we be in’ tian profession, led him to send a message 
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shortly before the expected time of the con-|and several others are being made ready. 
test, that he could not participate in it, he} These houses are well patronized by the 
having entered for the race described in !:e-| workingmen, and their influence over against 


brews xii. Amid much vexation at the 
loss of their best man, another student was 
advanced to fill his place, and when the strug | 
gle cecurred at Alexandra Park, although 
stifly contested, the victory was with Ox- 
ford. But the allusion in the message to an 
incorruptible crown led to the reading of| 
that chapter by the substitute, which was) 
followed by his speedy conversion. 


al 


| 


From The (London) Friend 
JOSEPH JAMES NEAVE. 

Walter Robson writes:—‘‘I believe the 
fact has been announced in The Friend of | 
the liberation of my dear cousin, Joseph 
James Neave, by his Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, and by the Morning Meeting in| 
Lon ‘on, for religious service in the southern 
hemisphere; but it may be interesting to 
some of thy readers, especially those in the 
colonies, to know that, on the 30th of last 
month, a large farewell meeting was held at 
Devonshire House, in which many earnest. 
words of loving benediction were uttered, | 
and fervent prayers were offered for a pros-| 
perous voyage and the blessing of the Great | 

‘ Head of the Church on the labors of His 
servant, and upon his wife and little 
daughter, who accompany him; also for all | 
needed blessings, temporal and spiritual, for | 
their fellow-voyagers, Bernard B. Alexander, 
of Ipswich, who sails with them for his) 
health, and Lyra Smith, who is joining her | 
relatives in Queensland. The party em.| 
barked on board the clipper ship Vellore, in 
the West India Docks, on the 7th ult., and 
sailed from Gravesend on the 9th. The 
pilot left them off Dover, and from letters 
posted by him we gain the last news of the’! 
travellers. J. J. Neave writes from thence: | 
‘Seventh-day. A glorious morning—the 


| 








the dram-shops is excellent. They open for 
business at five in the morning, and for a 
penny provide a cup of cocoa or coffee and 
a piece of bread for breakfast. At noon they 
supply cooked meat with cocoa or coffee. 


Abridged from the Penn Monthly. (Jan. 1877.) 
WISDOM IN CHARITY. 
(Continued from page 383.) 


The pressing question now is, How can 
we deal wisely with the immediate claims 
of helpless poverty? I do not ask how we 
can establish an equilibrium between full 
purses and empty ones, but how sball we 


'manage to give, innocently for ourselves, 


usefully for the poor, and safely for society? 

1. That charity may be judicious, it must 
become judicial. That is, it must cease to 
be chiefly a matter of feeling, and be made 
a@ matter of judgment. Supplies must not 
be given indiscriminately, to all comers, nor 
to all the poor, nor even to all ‘he suffering 
poor. Each case must be examined, put on 
trial, and disposed of upon its merits. Not 
in form, but in spirit and substance, we must 
learn to administer charity, as through courts 
of law we seek to administer justice. In no 
unpitying sternness, but with humane, con- 
siderate, wide-seeing wisdom, we must adapt 


‘our methods to the claims of suciety, as well 
'asto the claims of the individual. 


If a man 
comes into court and tells his story, the 
court does not say at once, in a gush of 
tenderness, “Your case is a hard one; you 
shall have judgment in your favor;” but 
rather, ‘“‘There shall be an inquiry; this 
matter shall be probed.” Is not an undis- 
criminating charity almost as injurious and 
quite as absurd, as an undiscriminating jus- 
tice? We must refuse to act at all till we 
are enlightened by evidence: that is, till we 


sun shining brightly, the sea calm, every-| are reasonably satisfied of what is due to 
body in good health and spirits; the captain | private right and public welfare. Obviously 
says he never made a better start. Truly | several other things are implied in such a 


the Lord hath heard and answered prayer, | 
and what He hath done in the outward we| 
look for, in His gracious love, in the spirit-| 
ual, so far as the precious souls on board 
areconcerned. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless His holy 
name!’ [I doubt not many readers of The 
Friend will join in the prayer that J. J. N. 
may be instrumental in winning many souls 
to Christ, both on the voyage and during 


his travels and projected tarriance in Syd- 
hey.” 


Sixteen “Cocoa Houses” have been open-| 
¢d in Liverpool, Eng., during the past year, | 


judicial administration of charity. 

2. This judicial spirit must be guided by 
some fixed principles; it must apply rational 
laws to discovered facts. 

(1) It must appear that the object of 
charity is incapable of se'f-belp. We surely 
owe no relief to these who can get along 
without it. But that is a question of fact, 
and calls for evidence. 

(2) We must discriminate between those 
whose helplessness arises from external mis- 
fortune and those whose helplessness arises 
from internal defect, or personal fault. For 
even if in both cases some help is due, they 
should be helped by different methods. 
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(3) We must distinguish temporary from 
permanent helplessness. As a general rule, 
the chronic and incurable cases should soon 
be sent to the overseers. Without great-eau- 
tion many cases of temporary helplessness 
will slip into a habit of dependence. 

(4) An offer of some employment, not too 
tempting, is generally the best and only test 
of the applicant’s disposition. A charitable 
agency ought therefore to have some employ- 
ment to offer. When the managers of a 
Boston soup house attached thereto a wood- 
yard, and announced that the daily ration 
would be issued to no able-bodied man who 
would not saw a certain amount of wood, 
the number fel] off at once from 160 to 49. 
They were not so hungry as they thought! 
But many persons of moderate intelligence 
and force do not know how to find or make 
work for themselves; and no charity is so 
noble, because none is se helpful, as that 
which puts them in the way of earning hon- 
est bread, preserving self-respect and culti- 
vating the habit of industry. In English 
cities, where the overseers have tried this 
work-test, the poor women especially have 
shown their real quality; and many have 
earned such honorable recommendation as 
secured them situations in shops or families. 
That vein will bear workin. 

(5) The highest benefit of charity is in 
the mental and moral impression made; 
therefore every word and act should tend to 
produce and confirm in the mind of the re- 
ceiver, the idea that he is only being helped 
toward self-help—that dependence is itself 
misfortune, and that willing dependence is 
dishonor. Without humiliating or reproach- 
ing the unfortunate, I think we should never 
hesitate to express our natural feeling of 
surprise and regret when any human crea- 
ture comes before us as a suppliant. The 
unwilling beggar will accept our regret as a 
sign of wise sympathy; the willing beggar 
may be helped to see himself as others see 
him. There are two classes: one man is so 
spiritless that, if he stumbles, he will lie 
sprawling and calling for help, without try- 
ing to rise. Another, who is in trouble up 
to his chin, will decline any offer of help so 
long as he can keep his nose above the waves. 
Plainly, these two classes must not be treated 
alike. 

(6) If the evidence shows that idle and 
wasteful habits are the cause of distress, and 
that one is habitually and by preference a 
beggar, it is not charity to the applicant, nor 
justice to society, to extend any relief what- 
ever, except in “ extreme extremities,” as to 
rescue one from despair and death. Both 
justice and charity to such a one command 




















































































































































































































































































































































that we let hunger write on his heart and 
stomach this lesson of St. Paul: “If any 
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will not work, neither shall he eat.” Evep 
if there is no work to be had, one who is 
proved to be a shirk, from habit and choice, 
will only be confirmed therein by being put 
on the list of common charity; let him try 
the overseers. 

(7) When it appears that the applicant is 
not only an idler, or a bummer, but also an 
impostor—inventing lies to gain assistance, 
and giving false accounts of himself or his 
family—he should be promptly turned over 
to the magistrate, and charged with attempt- 
ing to procure money or goods on false pre- 
tences. If prisons are not for such, prisons 
are of little use. A very few prosecutions 
for this form of fraud would soon relieve any 
community of a pest and peril. The chief 
constable of Westmoreland, England, is 
Greenwood’s authurity for saying that 
‘ninety-nine out of every hundred pro 
fessional mendicants are likewise professional 
thieves, aud practice either trade as occasion 
serves.”” To men of this character, he attrib- 
utes “the greater number of burglaries, 
highway robberies and petty larcenies that 
take place ;” and gives it as his opinion that 
“if the present system of permitting pro- 
fessional tramps to wander about the coup- 
try were done away with, a great deal of 
crime would be prevented.” 

3. Every community needs a court or tri- 
bunal of charity, that is, an organization 
through which we can all avail ourselves of 
the services of skilled agents to whom we 
can send all cases not otherwise provided for, 
with confidence that they will be fairly ex- 
amined and wisely determined. For bun- 
dreds of years, when whole nations were 
subdivided into parishes, each with its priest, 
there could hardly be a better provision than 
to put the whole business and resources of 
charity into his bands. An act of Parlia- 
ment, under Henry VIII., made it illegal 
for any to give to the poor, except through 
the priest of the parish; the irregularity 
was punished with a ten-fold fine. But the 
conditions of modern society have made 
this method of distribution both impolitic 


and impossible. 
(To be concluded.) 








A Mergor.—On the 2st of Twelfth 
mo., one of the most remarkable meteors 
ever seen in this country passed over the 
central belt of the United States, from 
west to east. It was first seen in Kan- 
sas and last over Pennsylvania. This dis- 
tance of 750 miles was traversed in three- 
quarters of an bour, or at a rate, allowing 
for the eastward motion of the earth, of 
about 70 miles a minute. It was of about 
the apparent size of the moon when first 
seen, afterwards breaking into several frag- 
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ments. The glare its passage caused raised | mand for horses. Cattle also fell off in pro- 
a panic of fire in a Lewiston (IIl.) opera-| portion to the population during the war, and 
house, and in several communities general }since then have not increased faster than the 
consternation was excited. Its colorchanged | population. The supply of sheep has not 
from yellow ‘o green and crimson. A low| varied much since 1860, while that of swine 


hissing noise was heard when it was d rectly | has greatly fallen off. In 1850 there were 
overhead, and a rumble like a train of cars| 129, in 1860, 105, and in 1870 only 65 swine 
followed its passage. Every observer thought | to each 100 of population. But their increase 
it would surely strike within a hundred | of size and quality from care and better 
yards of him, so near it appeared, although | breeds has made up the difference, so that we 


its real height was not less than 50 or 75 
miles. —Christian Union. 
Sin ina tite 
For Friends’ Review 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


From the U.S. Monthly Report of Agri-| 
calture it appears that the crop of corn for | 
1876 was 1,295,000,000 bushels, which _ 


only two per cent. short of the great crop of 


} 
| 


export more beef, pork and lard than ever. 
By using those breeds of animals which 
appropriate more of the food they consume 
than poor breeds do, the cereal and grass 
production furnishes not only more food for 
men, but also more to return to the soil. 
Hence the raising of food animals of the best 
quality is an essential element of restorative 
agriculture, as cropping cereals continuously 
is of destructive farming, whereby the present 


generation discounts the labors of those to 


1875. 44 per cent. of this came from the| follow. 


States of the Ohio basin, including Michigan | 
and Wisconsin. The increase of production 
has been rapid in the valley of the Missouri, | 
including Kansas. The Southern States pro- | 
duced 10,000,000 bushels more than in 1875. | 

The crop of potatoes is far below the large | 
crop of last year, and indeed below the aver- 
age, which has been chiefly owing to drought | 
at the time of the formation and growth of 
the tubers. The hay crop is above the aver- | 
age, and generally of good quality. 

The returns show an increase of 14 per | 
cent. over last year’s large crop in Sorghum. | 
The syrup has greatly improved in quality 
from the introduction of better machinery | 
and modes of evaporating. In some places | 
the eyrup is said to be equal “to the best | 
New Orleans,” from the sugar cane ; and the | 
price is very low, in Tennessee 25 cents a| 
gallon. The product in apples was very 
abundant, and the fruit large and fair, but | 
the price low, in consequence of the profusion. 

In Sonoma, California, the grapes were so | 
abundant that fine wine grapes sold at from | 
$8 to $12 a ton; and best table grapes, se- | 
lected and packed with extra care, at 2 cents | 
per pound. 

The average product of corn for each per- | 
ton in the country is about the same now as | 
in 1849, but that of wheat has risen from 4.3 
bushels per head in 1849, to 6.6 bushels in| 
1876. This permits of a large export, so that 
We can pay for foreign goods toa large extent 
{0 grain, instead of money, and with a rapid 
increase of population our food supply still 
Increases at a faster rate. 
horses to the population fell, from the waste of 


Oe 


YET A LITTLE WHILE. 


And isitso? A dittle while, 
And then the life undying, 

The light of God’s unclouded smile, 
The singing for the sighing ! 

A little while !—Oh, glorious word! 
Sweet solace of our sorrow,— 

And then “ forever with the Lord,” 
The everlasting morr w. 


Then be it ours to journey on 
In paths that He decrees us, 
Where His own feet before have gong,— 
Our strength, our hope, our Jesus; 
In lowly fellowship with Him 
The cross appointed bearing ; 
For oh, a crown no grief can dim 
One day we shall be wearing. 


A little while / and He shall come— 
Light of our eyes, our longing ; 

His own voice bid us welcome home; 
And we, His people, thronging, 

Shall rest our hearts in His embrace; 
Dear Refuge—ours forever !— 

Look upward to His blessed face, 
And fear its hiding never! 


Oh, ’twill be passing sweet to gaze 
On Him in all His glory, 
And, lost in love and glad amaze, 
To shout Redemption’s story, 
Till angels bend to catch the strain 
Our human lips are swelling, 
And “ Worthy is the Lamb once slain,” 
Resounds thro’ heaven’s high dwelling. 
— Selected. 


——___ — «se-—_—_____ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 


The number of 3oth ult. have been received. 


GreaT Britatn.—W. E. Gladstone made a speech 


war, from about 20 to each 100 people in 1850 | at Taunton on the 27th, in which, speaking of the 


and 1860, to 17 in 1870, and remains at| 
ut thesame proportion now. The intro-| 


duction of railroads has not decreased the de- | 


astern question, he combated the opinion — that 


because the Constantinople conference had failed, 
there was nothing to be done. 
sources and actions of the people of England have 


He said that the re- 
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maintained Turkey’s power ; that by the treaty of Par's, 
in 1856, England and France in conjunction destroyed 
the right given by treaty nearly a century’ since to 
Russia to interfere for the protection of Turkey’s 
Christian subjects, the European powers then takifig the 
engagement of Turkey to do its part, and agreeing not to 
interfere with the fulfilment; and therefore they are 
bound to put in its place something equivalent or bet- 
ter. He contended that the treaties of 1856 are no 
longer in force as respects Turkey,that power not hav- 
ing fulfilled its obligations. The new Turkish consti- 
tution he pronounced worse than imposture, because it | 
leaves the Christian minority at the merc, of the Mo- 

hammedan majority in the council to which is intrusted | 
the task of doing justice to the subjects of Turkey. 

_ The Council has issued stringent orders against the 

importation from Germany and Belgium of cattle, hay, 

hides, horns, hoofs, fat and fresh meat. This is on | 
account of a fresh outbreak of “ rinderpest” in Ger- 

many. 

ITALY.—In a debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
recently, on a bill against abuses of powe: by the 
clergy, the Minister of Worship and Justice declared | 
that the bill concerning the Papal guarantees was a | 
solemn and unassailable pledge given to the Roman 
Catholic world, of the Pope’s complete independence 
in the exercise of his spiritual power. Italy, he said, | 
ought to regard the maintenance of this law as a ques- 
tion of honor and loyalty to Europe. 

The Congregation of Cardinals which was ordered 
by the Pope to examine the clerical abuses bill has | 
unanimously declared that it violates the privileges 
of the clergy. It is stated that one clause of the bill 
makes it penal to publish writings proceeding from any 
clerical authority, censuring the laws of the State; a 
provision apparently designed to apply to the speeches | 
of the Pope. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has granted | 
$20,000 for expenses incurred by the colonial govern- | 
a in consequence of famine at Pondicherry, in | 

ndia. 

The Chamber of Deputies has elected its budget | 
committee, which is composed entirely of republicans, | 
and of which Gambetta is chairman. He has declared | 
his purpose to act as a friendly, trusting fellow-worker 
of the Ministry. 

The government has dismissed several mayors for 
attending masses in memory of Napoleon III., and 
has decided to treat severely all officials participating | 
in Bonapartist demonstrations. 
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extremely scanty in the Gulf of Faxe, which is usy. 
ally most productive in this respect. Nearly i099 
fishermen, dwelling on the shores of this bay, were in 
great distress, and the communal authorities had been 
obliged to distribute grain. About 1200 emigrants 
wen: to Canada last summer, mainly from the districts 
devastated by volcanic eruptions and showers of ashes. 

Mexico.—lIglesias, one of the pretenders to the 


| Presidency, has taken refuge in San Francisco, Gen. 


Diaz, having taken possession of the government, and 
being supported by the western part of the country. 
Iglesias claims that the re-election of Lerdo de Tejada, 
last summer, was a violation of the constitution, which 
limits the President to one term, and that he, as Chief 
Justice, was entitled, in the absence of a legal election, 
to succeed to the office. Gen. Diaz agreed to assist 
him in obtaining his claim, but after having defeated 
Lerdo and compelled him to flee, Diaz himself claimed 
the Presidency, and was followed by the whole army, 
leaving Iglesias without support. The latter, however, 
asserts his purpose to renew the contest. It is stated 
that Lerdo and his companions, after his defeat, were 
taken prisoners in the State of Guerrero by partisans 
of Iglesias, but were allowed to escape, and embarked, 
near the end of the year, on a vessel for Panama. 
ConGRrEss.—The bill providing for the method of 
counting the electoral votes, and constituting a com- 
mission for the decision of questions arising thereon, 
has passed both Houses after a brief but earnest de- 
bate, and has been signed by the President. The 
final vote in the Senate took place on the morning of 
the 25th, the session having continued through the 
night, and resulted yeas 47, mays 17; absent or not 
voting, 11. The bill was then sent to the House, was 
at once taken up, and discussed on that and the follow- 


ing day, passing on the 26th, by a vote of 191 to 86; 


absent 14. The members of the commission from the 
respective Houses were elected on the 30th, consisting 
of Senators Edmunds of Vt., Morton of Ind., Freling- 
huysen, N. J., Thurman, Ohio, and Bayard, Del.; 
Representatives Payne of Ohio, Hunton, Va., Abbott, 
Mass., Garfield, Ohio, and Hoar, Mass. The Judges 
of the Supreme Court designated in the bill are Judges 
Clifford, Strong, Miller and Field. They met in con- 
ference on the 30th, but did not then decide upon the 
fifth whom they were to select. 
The report of the majorit 
committee to investigate the Florida election was pre- 
sented on the 2gth. It states that the Canvassing 
Board made a preliminary canvass of the returns on 


of the Senate special 


SWITZERLAND.—The export returns for the year | their face, giving the Hayeselectors 45 majority; that 
1876 show that the export of watches to the United | it then heard contests, in public session, and the result 
States declined 43 per cent. in that year, making a | was 930 majority for the same electors. The report 
decline of 62 per cent in the last two years. argues that the action of the Board was legal and con. 

RUssIA AND TURKEY.—It is expected that Russia, | stitutional, that its finding is conclusive and cannot be 
after the report of her representative in the late con- | revised by a re-canvass, or reached by a writ of gw 
ference has been made, will issue a circular to the | warranfo; nor can it be reversed by Congress, be- 
other powers, stating her position and intentions. The | cause the Constitution lodges the whole power in the 


plenipotentiaries who remained at Constantinople for | 
a few days after the close of the conference, are said | 
to have persuaded the Porte to inaugurate reforms | 
itself, instead of yielding to the advice of the war 
party to force a rupture with Russia by immediately 
attacking Servia. It is reported that Midhat Pasha 
has proposed to Servia and Montenegro to enter into 
direct negotiations before the conclusion of the armis- 
tice. He has also ordered the Provincial Governors to 
maintain friendly relations with foreign consuls and 
residents, and take measures to prevent disorders. 
IcELAND.—A letter, dated First mo. 2nd, published 


in a Copenhagen journal, says that the winter in that 
island, up to that time, had been as mild as in Den- | the proceedings on a writ o 


mark, so that working in the fields had been possible 
every day, and the cattle had been left to themselves 
in the meadows. The fisheries, however, had been 


State. In the case of the merely ministerial certificate 
of a Governor, who is not a member of the Board, and 
has no power to decide anything, Congress may look 
behind the certificate to ascertain the facts. 

Domestic.—The Judge in South Carolina before 
whom was pending the case of a convict pardoned by 
Chamberlain, but not released by the warden, for the 
reason that he did not acknowledge Chamberlain 
Governor, has decided that neither Chamberlain nor 
Hampton was lawfully inaugurated on the recept 0 
casion, and that Chamberlain holds over until the lege! 
qualification of his successor, and nv longer. The 5 
preme Court of the same State has given a decision ® 
f quo warranto against the 
Hayes electors, dismissing the case on the ground = 
the proceedings were illegally presented on the part % 
the State instead of the United States. 





